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The Animals’ Breakfast 


The Dublin Zoo in the Phoenix Park is not like other 

Zoos. In the summer the members go on certain 

mornings to have breakfast there, and when they have 

eaten their porridge and strawberries and cream they 

go round to look at the Animals. 

But that is not all. On Midsummer Night the Animals 

get up out of their cages, just as People get up out of 

their beds, and they hold a Breakfast Party at the Human 
Gardens near by. 

Once upon a time, it was Midsummer Night, and the 
Animals were getting ready for their Breakfast Party. 

‘ It’s so dark I can nearly see,” said Bruin the Bear. 
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THE ANIMALS’ BREAKFAST 

“And don’t forget it’s the night of the Breakfast at 
the Hoo,” said his friend Lemuel the Llama. 

“I’m just getting up,” said Bruin, “and then I’ll go 
and call all the others.” 

“I must do my teeth,” said Lemuel, spitting through 
the bars of his cage. 

“Oh dear!” said Bruin stretching. “I find it so diffi¬ 
cult to get up out of my cage, especially after keeping 
such a late morning yesterday.” 

“You’re lazy, Bruin,” said Lemuel the Llama, “that’s 
all: you must leam to get up earlier in the night. I 
believe, if the grown-up Animals allowed it, you’d never 
get out of your cage at all.” 

“Anyway, to-night I would, because I’m looking 
forward to the Breakfast,” said Bruin. 

“I hope they’ll show us the MacAdam House after¬ 
wards—I like to watch the children playing there: 
they’re just like cubs you know,” said Lemuel. 

“Well, I’ve made my cage,” said Bruin, folding back 
the bars, “so now I’m off to wake up the grown-up 
Animals; come along Lemuel, old thing, you can help 
me to carry round the cups of tea.” 

“Do you think Pamela has them made yet?” said 
Lemuel, trotting behind Bruin as he padded along 
towards the kitchen. 
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They found Pamela, who was a Penguin, already out 
of her cage. She handed Bruin the teapot, and put the 
tea-baths on a wooden hand-cart; then flapping her 
flippers up and down she told him to hurry along to 
the Elephant House, as Mr. Oliphant the Elephant had 
already trumpeted three times for his tea. 

Lemuel trotted along after Bruin, carrying a basket 
of buns, until they came to the Elephant’s cage. 

“Here you are. Sir,” said Bruin, “and please re¬ 
member it’s the night of the Breakfast at the Hoo.” 

“Don’t talk slang, if you please,” said the Elephant, 
sucking up a bathful of tea in his tr unk 

What s slang, Sir, please?” asked Bruin with his 
head on one side, looking up inquisitively into the 
Elephant’s wrinkled old face. 

Slang,” said Mr. Oliphant, holding his trunk in 
the air, with the steaming tea in it, “slang is the use 
of popular abbreviations with an inelegant and often 
ambiguous result. For instance, What’s a Hoo? Or 
should I say Who’s Who?” 

With that he tucked his trunk into his mouth and 
sucked up the tea with an air of satisfaction. When 
he had finished swallowing, he went on, “What you 
really mean is not the Hoo but the Human Gardens, 
and you might just as well say so!” 
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At that moment the Giraffe looked over the top of 
the wall at the side of the Elephant House with an 
air of mild amazement. 

“If you will allow me to interrupt > ,, he said, “I 
would like to point out that colloquialisms occur in 
the most classical works. In that masterpiece of our 
literature, JOHNNY CROW’S PARTY, you will recall, 
for instance, the much admired couplet, 

‘But the Flamingo 
Talked the same lingo.’ ” 

There was an awkward pause during which the 
Elephant blinked angrily but said nothing. 

“Will you have a bun, Sir?” asked Lemuel the Llama, 
holding up the basket in his mouth. 

“Never touch them,” said Gerald the Giraffe, “but 
thank you very much all the same. I eat only the leaves 
that grow on the trees over the heads of the rabble.” 

“Don’t be so pemicketyl” said the Elephant, writhing 
his trunk over the box. He picked up one bun after 
another and flung them in a stream down his cavernous 
throat. 

“I hope they’re good, Sir,” said Bruin wistfully. 

“Don’t drop hints!” said Mr. Oliphant. “Here you 
are, try one.” 
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With that he flung a bun to Bruin, who gobbled 
it up. 

“If you don’t want hints to be dropped, why do you 
pick them up?” muttered the Giraffe superciliously. 



Mr. Oliphant immersed his trunk in the bath of tea, 
and lifting it in the air, spurted a jet of the warm brown 
liquid at the Giraffe’s head. 

The Giraffe ducked out of sight. 

“Good shot, Sir,” said Bruin. “Lemuel with all his 
spitting can’t touch you.” 

“With all respect to our young friend,” said Mr. 
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Oliphant, throwing another bun to Bruin, “he’d better 
not try.” 

Lemuel looked rather sheepish. 

“Well, my young friends, you mustn’t take us too 
seriously,” said Mr. Oliphant, “must they, Gerald?” 

“I don’t know about that,” said the Giraffe, peering 
cautiously over the top of the wall. 

“Well, anyway, we’re much obliged to you both for 
bringing us the tea,” said Mr. Oliphant. “And now 
my boys, I trust you won’t forget to call the King of 
Beasts and his Royal Family.” 

“Of course not!” said Bruin, and waddled away on 
all fours with his elbows out, followed by Lemuel with 
his box of buns. 

Bruin knocked on the door of the Lion House. 

“Come in, come in,” said Mr. Lion affably. “I’m 
just brushing my mane.” 

“I was to remind you, Sire,” said Bruin, “that it’s 

the night of the Breakfast at the Hoo.” 

“I know,” roared Mr. Lion. “How are you getting 
on Leona?” he called to his wife the Lioness. 

“I’m just after bathing Finn,” she replied. “Could 
you get those boys to take him out and play with him 
while I see to my coat?” 

And so, while his parents were getting ready, young 
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Finn Lion went off to play with Bruin the Bear and 
Lemuel the Llama. 

“What shall we play at?” asked Bruin. 

“Let’s play at being People,” said Finn. “I’ll be 
the little Boy, Finn MacAdam, and Lemuel can be 
Mrs. MacAdam, and you can be Mr. MacAdam.” 

Finn Lion set the example by rearing up on his hind 
legs, and strutting about: Bruin followed him, with a 
paw on Lemuel’s shoulder. 

“I’m a Man called Mr. MacAdam,” said Bruin, “and 
the Animals keep me in a bed in the Human Gardens 
to look at in the night-time when they are awake.” 

“I’m a woman called Mrs. MacAdam,” said Lemuel, 
“and I sometimes take my husband, the Man, and my 
son, the little Boy, to look at the Animals in their 
cages in the day-time, when we step out of our beds 
without the Animals knowing.” 

“My real name is Finn MacCoole,” said Finn Lion, 
pretending to be the little boy playing at Ogres, “and 
I am a Giant Man. I catch Lions and make chops of 
them for my breakfast.” 

“It must be odd to be a Human Being,” said Bruin. 

“The little Boy is called after me,” said Finn Lion- 
“We shall see him in the MacAdam House. Mr. Merry- 
legs, the Superintendent of the Human Gardens allowed 
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me to pick him up one night when 1 was very little 
and he was only just bom—afterwards he called him 
by my name. ,> 

Mrs. Pelican came by and rattled her bill. “It’s 
time to start,” she said. 

The Animals all began to move towards the gates, 
which Mr. Oliphant lifted neatly off their hinges with 
his trunk. He stood politely to one side while all the 
families went through. 

First came Mr. and Mrs. Lion followed by young 
Finn Lion. After them came the Eagle, with the Wren 
sitting on his shoulder. 

Then came young Gerald, the Giraffe, who thought 
himself so clever, and the Bear family with young 
Bruin, and the Llama family with young Lemuel. 

Then followed the Monkeys. Everyone rather shrank 
away from the Baboons who strutted by as though 
they believed themselves to be as handsome as the other 

Animals considered them to be ugly. 

Loudly singing, “Hoo-hoo-hoo,” the tall Gibbon 
Monkey flitted through the air from one tree top to 
another, as fast as a bird and as grey as a shadow. 

The Peacock strutted by, his long tail sweeping the 
ground behind him, and after him followed the Pea¬ 
hen, looking much less important than her husband. 
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Then came the Sea-Lions walking on their flippers, 
and the Crocodile creeping over the ground, and the 
Snakes, flowing like water along the road. 

It was so dark that you and I could hardly have seen 
at all: but to the Animals it was waking-up time, and 
they found their way by their noses. 

Before Mr. Oliphant followed the others, he picked 
up the Chipmunk and the Kinkajou in his trunk and 
put them on his back. 

The Chipmunk is a little animal that comes from 
Canada. He ran up and down Mr. Oliphant’s back 
asking him questions about India. 

The Kinkajou has a long tail and can hold on with 
it. He comes from South America, where he lives in 
the depths of a very thick jungle, so that he is particu¬ 
larly good at seeing in the dark through the great big 
eyes that bulge out of his head. He sat up like an Indian 
Mahout on the Elephant’s head, and told him which 
way to go. 

The Animals all went through the Park till they 
came to a high stone pillar with an altar on it. 

“What’s that?” asked young Lemuel. “I seem to 
see something burning up on the altar.” 

“That,” said Mr. Oliphant, “is the Phoenix. It is 
a bird that never dies, but passes into the fire everv 
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hundred years and is made young again.” 

“Is it real or made of stone?” asked young Lemuel. 
“Are you real?” asked Mr. Oliphant. 

“Why, of course I am!” said Lemuel. 



“And the little Boy you dreamt was looking at you 
this afternoon, when you were asleep in your cage,” 
said Mr. Oliphant, “was he real or imaginary?” 

“Why, imaginary, of course!” said Lemuel. 

“How do you know?” asked Mr. Oliphant. 

Lemuel thought for a moment. “I don’t know that 

I do know,” he said at last. 
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“Well, I don’t know either,” said the Elephant, and 
walked on looking wise. 

Lemuel lingered behind looking puzzled. 

The Raven hopped slowly up to him. 

“When you’re older,” he croaked, “you’ll learn all 
about the magic fire of the Phoenix. Did you ever see 
the Peacock spread his tail? Well, they say he can catch 
a reflexion of the Phoenix-fire in it, and so he is able 
to scorch the feathers of the Pea-hen if she ever tries 
to forget him for a moment.” 

Lemuel trotted away after his mother, still looking 
puzzled. 

They came out of the Park and went on till they 
came to some gates on which were written in Animal 
language, the words “HUMAN GARDENS”. 

The Animals all passed in along an avenue of lime 
trees until they came to a group of buildings. 

“That’s the Horse House, which they also call a 
stable; that’s the Cow House, which they also call a 
Byre; and that’s the MacAdam House, where the Human 
People live that the Horses and Cows keep to look after 
them,” said the Lion to his son Finn. 

“Do the Hu m an People have perches, like in the 
Monkey House?” asked Lemuel, who was following 
just behind. 
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“No,” said Mr. Lion, “they live on wide shelves 
called floors or ceilings, according to whether you look 
at them from above or below. On these they balance 
little shelves called either chairs or tables or beds, 
according to their particular uses. But the beds are 
rather special contrivances. The Humans get into them 
at night when we are getting up: and once they are in 
them they find it hard to get out of them again; in fact, 
they’re very much like our cages.” 

“Wait till you see the little Human cubs they call 
Children,” said Bruin; “they’re the sweetest things you 
ever saw. Some of them can walk on their hind legs 
just like Bears.” 

“And hold up their heads like Giraffes,” said Gerald. 

“And use their hands to eat with, like Gibbons,” said 
the Gibbon, dropping down from a lime tree. 

“And chatter like Baboons,” said the Baboon. 

“And climb up on to stools,” said the other Monkeys. 

“In fact they can copy all of us in one way or another,” 
said Mr. Oliphant. 

“It’s a remarkable thing,” said the Raven, “that 
there’s nothing the Human cubs like better than copy¬ 
ing Animals.” 

“Remarkable!” said the Pelican. 

“It’s only natural,” said the Giraffe, looking down 
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his nose; “they have to learn from people who know 
things by nature.” 

By this time the Animals were coming to the end of 
the avenue. 

“The old Pony in charge here made the Humans 
follow behind him with a roller to level this terrace 
called the Tennis Court,” said Mr. Lion. “It is most 
interesting to watch the Human Beings running about 
as they like in it. You see it*s surrounded by a net to 
prevent them from escaping. We generally arrange for 
four of them to go in at a time and gambol round a 
ball. It’s much more interesting than watching them 
in their beds. It*s almost like seeing them in a state of 
Nature. They get quite fierce and hot. They shout 
with excitement, and often laugh like Hyenas when 
they miss the ball. Professor Pelican is making a study 
of the expletives they use when disappointed ” 

“So am I,” said the Giraffe looking down his nose. 

“What is an expletive?** asked Bruin. 

Expletives, explained the Raven, “are various 
peculiar Human cries of annoyance or disgust at some 
apparent disappointment and generally take the form 
of a wish for confusion or destruction.** 

“And do the Humans know they’re being watched?” 
asked Lemuel. 
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“Of course not!” said Mr. Lion. “But although we 
have a team of Squirrels making special observations, 
the Humans are difficult for most of us to watch in the 
Tennis Court since they only play by day, when we are 
usually tucked up in our cages.” 

“Especially young kids like Lemuel,” said the Giraffe. 
“Or cubs like Bruin,” said Mrs. Pelican. 

“But, Father,” said Finn Lion, “can’t we go into 
the MacAdam House now to see the children cubs in 

their beds?” 

“No,” said Mr. Lion; we’ll go round after breakfast. 
Here’s Mr. Merrylegs the Superintendent, and Mrs. 
Tulip the Secretary. 

Mr. Merrylegs was a shaggy little Shedand Pony 
and Mrs. Tulip was a black Kerry Cow. They came 
up to the other Animals, with a neigh and a moo of 

welcome. 

“I’ve brought my son Finn to-day,” said Mr. Lion. 
“He’s very anxious to see his Human namesake after 

breakfast.” 

“Certainly, Your Majesty,” said Merrylegs, making 

his bow to the King of Beasts. 

“It was very kind of you to call the litde Boy after 

our Finn,” said Mrs. Lion. 

“Won’t Finn Boy be at breakfast?” asked Finn Lion 
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in a disappointed voice. “I thought he’d be sure to 
be there. I wanted to sit next to him.” 

“Well, I don’t know what your father will say,” said 
Mr. Merrylegs, turning to the King of Beasts. 

“Perhaps we could stretch a point just for this once,” 
said Mr. Lion. 

“Very well then,” said Merrylegs, “I’ll go and get 
him. Come along Finn, I’ll take you with me.” 

Finn Lion trotted after Merrylegs up to the front 
door of the MacAdam House, which opened as if by 
magic when Merrylegs stamped his foot. 

They went into the hall, and Finn Lion looked about 
him at all the strange furniture. 

“Those are perches which they use for sitting on in 
the day-time,” said Merrylegs, pointing to the chairs. 

“Like this,” said the Gibbon Monkey who had 
slipped in silently behind them. He leapt from one 
chair to another all round the hall, and settled in the 
dining-room at the head of the table. 

In the meanwhile Merrylegs was leading the way 
upstairs. 

That s where the MacAdam and the MacAdamess 
sleep, he said, pressing his nose against a door on the 
first landing. “You’ll see them lying on a shelf at 
the end of the room.” 
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They pushed the door open and looked in. A male 
and female Human Being lay curled up side by side 
on a wide bed-shelf. The male Human Being grunted 
loudly in his sleep every time he breathed. 

“And here is the Night Nursery,” said Merrylegs, 
leading the way into a room at the side. 

“That’s the Nanny MacAdam,” he said, pointing at 
a long bed-shelf on which a female Human Being lay 
asleep. 

“And there are the MacAdam cubs,” he went 
on. 

“Oh, how sweet!” said Finn Lion, looking at several 
cots in a row with a furry head in each. “They’ve all 

got manes, just like grown-up lions.” 

“Whoo-whoo-whoo!” called the Gibbon Monkey, 
swinging his way along the top of the door. There 
they are; you’ll see how like Gibbons they are. They 
have no tails, and except for the very young ones they 
ran all walk on two legs. But of course they re terribly 

clumsy at climbing.” 

“Can I come in and have a look?” asked Bruin, putting 

his long nose round the door. 

“Yes,” said Merrylegs, “but I don’t want too many 
people, as I want to fetch Finn Boy out of his bed-cage 
without waking up the others.” 
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“Can I come in?” asked Lemuel the Llama, who had 
come up behind Bruin. 

“Well, it makes rather a crowd,” said Merrylegs, 
“but if you keep quiet I suppose you can stay.” 

Lemuel tried to tiptoe out of the way; but he 
knocked into a towel horse which fell with a clatter 
against the washstand. 

“Oh, Lem-u-el!” whispered the others, “keep quiet 
can’t you!” 

The Nanny MacAdam turned over in her sleep, but 
went on sleeping; none of the children cubs seemed to 
hear anything at all. 

“Now,” said Merrylegs, “that one in the middle is 
Finn Boy; I think Gibbon Monkey and Bruin Bear had 
better lift him out gently and put him on my back.” 

Bruin and the Gibbon leaned over Finn Boy’s cot 
and managed between them to lift him out. They set 
him carefully astride on the back of Merrylegs. 

“The Human Beings have no fur,” explained Merry- 

legs, and so they feel the cold. That is why he wears 

a night-shirt. But we ought to find something more 

to put on him before we take him out into the 
open.” 

Here s a little blue coat,” said Bruin, who was 
nosing round the end of the bed. 
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“That’ll be his dressing-gown,” said Merrylegs. 
“We’d better put it on to him.” 

Finn Boy was sitting on the back of Merrylegs, still 
fast asleep. Bruin held up one of his arms in his paws 
while the Gibbon slipped the sleeve over it. Finn Lion 
helped with the other arm, and soon Finn Boy was 
dressed in his warm blue flannel dressing-gown, with 
its cord tied round his middle. 

Merrylegs led the way down the stairs, with Bruin 
walking on his hind-legs on one side of him, and the 
Gibbon running down the banisters on the other, so 
that they could hold Finn Boy up between them, as he 
was still fast asleep. 

Finn Lion crept along behind without making a 
sound, while Lemuel the Llama jumped noisily from 
one step to another. 

“Oh, Lem-u-ell” whispered the others, “can’t you 
go lightly?” 

When they had come out into the open, they found 
the Secretary, Mrs. Tulip, the little Kerry Cow, arrang¬ 
ing the other Animals for breakfast. 

The meal was to be held in the Glen at the side of 

the house. 

Mr. Lion was in the Lair of Honour, as King of the 
Beasts, at the head of the Glen, overlooking a little 
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row of pools and waterfalls that had been made all the 
way down. 

Bruin asked Mr. Oliphant what the ponds were for. 

“They were specially built for us by the Human 
Beings/’ said Mr. Oliphant. “They don’t use them for 
anything themselves; but we put the idea of landscape 
gardening into their heads, and made them arrange the 
ponds for us. They enable us to accommodate all the 
water Animals, as well as to refresh ourselves in a 
natural and proper manner.” 

With that Mr. Oliphant took a long swig out of 
one of the ponds into his trunk and sucked it up into 
his mouth. 


“Delicious!” he pronounced. “I congratulate you, 
Mrs. Tulip; I’ve never tasted better water.” 


“It’s all pumped out of the well by the Human 
Beings for us, as you know,” explained Mrs. Tulip. 
We made them work the engine yesterday so that 
there would be a fresh supply to-day.” 

“Have the water Animals arrived?” asked Mr. Lion. 


“You’d better settle them in first, as they will be un 
comfortable waiting out in the 



I can see Crocus the Crocodile coming across the 

lawn, said Gerald the Giraffe, looking over the heads 
of the other Animals. 
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“And here’s your cousin the Sea-Lion,” said Mr. 
Oliphant. 

The Sea-Lion came forward on his flippers, and made 
a little bow to Mr. Lion. 

“Will you take the first pond?” said Airs. Tulip. The 
Sea-Lion thanked her, and dived politely into the first 

of the pools. 

The Crocodile came waddling up. 

“Glad to see you,” said Mr. Lion. The Crocodile 
showed his sharp white teeth in a rather forbidding 
kind of smile. Mrs. Tulip allotted him a pond, where 
he lay like a log with his head just out of the water. 

Next came up the Hippopotamus. “I’m not really a 
water Animal at all,” he said, “but I must admit I like 
to get into the water. I personally think I look like 

a horse.” 

“Nobody else thinks so,” said the Giraffe. “I know 
your name means River-Horse, but River-Pig would be 

nearer the mark, I should say.” 

“Gerald!” said Mr. Oliphant with a threatening look. 

He waved his trunk towards the water as though pre¬ 
pared to spurt some at the Giraffe for his rudeness to 
the Hippopotamus. Gerald cantered off and too 

shelter behind a tree. 

Meanwhile the Hippopotamus lumbered away and 
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lowered himself into a pond, which overflowed as he 
floundered into it. 

Next came up the Rhinoceros. Mrs. Tulip pointed 
out a muddy comer which seemed to suit him. 

Gerald put out his long neck from behind a tree to 
enquire after his cousin the Unicom. 

“What is a Unicom?” asked Bruin. 

“The Unicom has a single horn in the middle of his 
head; the Rhinoceros has a single horn in the middle 
of his nose,” said Mr. Oliphant. “That’s really the 
only point of resemblance between them.” 

“Don’t talk of Unicorns to me,” said Mr. Lion; “the 
Unicom spent years fighting me for my crown!” 

“The Unicom is a purely fabulous beast and doesn’t 
exist at all,” said the Giraffe. 

The Elephant this time put his tr unk down into the 
pond and sent a jet of water towards Gerald, who put 
his head back behind his tree. 

The Rhinoceros lumbered down into his muddy 
comer, squinting crossly along the side of his nose. 

“The Unicorn’s no relation of mine,” he snorted 
crossly. 

“Come along now everybody,” said Mr. Lion genially. 

“Take the places which Nature and Mrs. Tulip have 
assigned to you.” 
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The Animals all made a rush to the places that suited 
them best: the Snakes slithered into the grass: the 
Monkeys leapt up into the trees: and in one way and 
another the whole glen was soon filled with living 
creatures. 

“How very refreshing!” said Mrs. Pelican. “We all 
spend much too much time indoors. We ought to have 
many more picnics. The fresh air does one a world of 
good.” 

“Come along,” said Merry legs. “We’ll put Finn Boy 
down in these ferns between Finn Lion and Bruin the 
Bear.” 

And so they settled Finn down among the ferns at 
the bottom of the glen. 

“Can we wake him up now?” asked Lemuel. 

A shaft of moonlight came shooting down between 
the trees at that moment, and glimmered on the water 
of the pool in front of them, where Crocus the Croco¬ 
dile lay immersed in the duckweed. 

“We must do it gently,” said Merrylegs, “so as not 
to frighten him.” He nuzzled Finn Boy gently in the 
back of his neck. 

Finn Boy opened his eyes and saw the Animals 
sitting all round him in the moonlight. He was very much 
surprised, and wondered to himself where he could be. 
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He saw Finn Lion sitting beside him, and recognised 
him at once from seeing him at the Zoo. 

“What a lovely dream I am having,” he said to 
himself. 

He put out a hand and began to stroke Finn Lion, 
who purred gently beside him with a noise like a motor. 

Gibbon Monkey came forward with an acorn-cup 
full of cowslip wine. 

“Drink this,” he said, “and then you’ll be able to 
understand our language.” 

Finn Boy didn’t understand a word; but he recog¬ 
nised the Gibbon Monkey from having seen him at 
the Zoo. 

“How do you do, Gibbon Monkey,” he said, and 
took the acom-cup he was holding out. 

As soon as he had drunk the drop of cowslip wine 
his ears were opened and he found he could under¬ 
stand the Animal language. 

“Can you hear me now?” grunted Bruin the Bear 
gently. 

“Indeed I can!” said Finn Boy. “What are you?” 

“I’m a young Bear,” said Bruin. 

“How do you do,” said Finn Boy, and shook him 
by the paw. “I like this kind of dream.” 

“Can you really understand us now?” asked Finn Lion. 
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“Of course I can,” said Finn Boy, “I’m so very glad 
to see you, Finn Lion.” 

“It was the cowslip wine I gave you that opened up 
your ears,” said the Gibbon. 

“Thank you, Gibbon Monkey,” said Finn. “I’ve 
often seen you at the Zoo, haven’t P” 

“Zoo, Zoo, what’s the Zoo?” they all said. 

“Oh, you mean where we all live,” said Lemuel. 

“Mind your toes,” said the Gibbon, as Finn began 
to dangle one foot in the water of the pool in front of 
him. “Our friend Crocus might forget himself.” 

“Rubbish,” snapped the Crocodile. “What do you 

take me for?” 

“A Crocodile anyway,” said the Gibbon. 

Finn looked at the Crocodile’s enormous jaws, and 
decided it would be best to keep his toes on shore out 
of harm’s way; but he wished the Crocodile a very good 

evening. 

Mr. Oliphant came up to Mrs. Tulip. “I think we 
might begin,” he said. 

Mrs. Tulip lowed gently; whereupon hundreds of 
little red Squirrels with big bushy tails came running 
down the trees and distributed the food under the 
direction of Mrs. Penguin, who toddled here and there 
in a fuss to see that there was enough for everyone. 
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For the smaller Animals there was Pansy Pie, Mush¬ 
room Tart, Nut Cake, and a Salad of mixed Daisies 
and Dandelions. 

For the water Animals there were baskets full of 
silver fishes. 

For the Lions there were chops; and for the Bears 
and the Elephants there were hampers full of buns. 
Everyone was satisfied. 

Mr. Oliphant was most interested in Finn Boy. He 
lifted him up in his trunk and put him to sit up on 
his head, where he introduced him to the little Chip¬ 
munk from Canada, and the Kinkajou from South 
America, both of whom he had brought on his back. 

“I can’t stand this bright moonlight,” said the Kink¬ 
ajou. “Perhaps the little Boy would find me a dark 
comer to put me in.” 

Finn thought to himself that he wasn’t such a very 
little Boy compared with the size of the Kinkajou; but 
he said he would be delighted. 

“Can you find a comer for me to hide some nuts in?” 
asked the Chipmunk. 

Of course I will,” said Finn. “You remind me so 
much of Chippy Hacky in the story of Timmy Tiptoes.” 

Isn t he my first cousin?” said the Chipmunk. 

Well, said Mr. Oliphant, “I’ll put you all down.” 
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He picked each one gentiy up in his trunk and set them 
firmly upon the ground. 

Finn Boy knew of two hollow trees which his father 
had shown him and which were supposed to hide secret 
staircases leading down into the ground. 

He put the Kinkajou into one and the Chipmunk 
into the other. 

The Kinkajou thanked him very much and said it 
was a relief to get in out of the moonlight. 

The Chipmunk asked for some nuts, and a whole 
crowd of red squirrels came scampering down to show 
him the way into the underground cellars where they 
were stored. 

In the meantime Gerald the Giraffe was asking to 
see the Human Boy. 

“Come this way, if you please,” said Mr. Merrylegs. 
“He’s quite tame, but you mustn’t make any sudden 
movement or you may startle him. And please don t 
give him anything indigestible to eat.” 

Merrylegs hurried back to give Mr. Lion all the 
news of the Hoo so that he could tell it in his speech 

at the end of the Breakfast. 

Finn Boy looked up from the hole in the hollow 

tree, through which he had been talking to the Chip¬ 
muck, to see a huge long neck towering above him 
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and, on top of it, the Giraffe’s head crowned by his 
two absurd litde horns. 

“How do you do, Giraffe,” said Finn Boy politely. 

“How do you do, Boy,” said the Giraffe. “Is it true 
that you’re so ignorant that you can’t tell one Animal 
from another by his smell? I’m told Human Beings 
have no noses at all.” 

“Don’t be so rude, please, Mr. Giraffe,” said Finn 
Lion who was watching near by. “Human Beings have 
much better eyes than we have.” 

“I can’t tell how much you can tell with your nose,” 
said Finn, “because I haven’t got it.” 

“The Boy gave a very wise answer,” said Mr. Oli- 
phant, waving his trunk in approval. 

“I didn’t mean to offend the Boy,” said the Giraffe. 
“Here, Boy, have a branch.” And he tossed him 
a big green leafy branch he had nipped off a beech 
tree. 

Finn Boy picked up the branch politely, and looked 
at it in some dismay. 

“Go on, Boy; eat it up,” said the Giraffe. 

“Don’t you think, Sir, that we’d better ask Mr. 
Merrylegs if he is allowed to eat it?” asked Bruin, who 
was standing watching with Finn Lion. “IVe always 
been told that we ought to be very careful what we 
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offer to human beings, as their stomachs are quite 
different from ours.” 

“Rubbish,” said the Giraffe. “Go on Boy, do as 
you’re told and eat it up. You’d like it, if you’d only 
try it.” 

“Nonsense,” interrupted the Elephant. “Human 
Children can’t digest sticks. Give it to me, Finn Boy.” 

Finn Boy handed up the branch with a sigh of relief, 
saying, “Thank you Mr. Elephant; I really felt I 
couldn’t manage it.” 

“Of course not,” said Mr. Oliphant taking hold of 
the branch with his trunk, and stuffing it into his mouth. 

“It’s very good, all the same,” he muttered as he 
munched and crunched it up. “Good for me I mean, 
not for you.” 

“Good!” exclaimed the Giraffe impertinently. “It 
was the choicest of morsels, and entirely wasted on 
your leathery old palate.” 

The Elephant said nothing, but went to the pond 
and spurted the Giraffe in earnest this time tiU he was 

soused from head to foot. 

Then he came back to where Finn Boy and Bruin 

were chewing nuts by the hollow trees, while Finn Lion 
was gambolling round them in the moonlight, pre¬ 
tending he was a grown-up Lion hunting Giraffes. 
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“The breakfast is nearly over,” said Mr. Merrylegs 
returning from his conference with Mr. Lion. “And 
now Mr. Lion will make his speech.” 

Mr. Lion roared to clear his throat, and thumped 
on the ground in front of him. Silence fell in the moon¬ 
lit glen. The Snakes writhed up their heads out of the 
grass, the Birds craned down from the trees, and the 
Sea-lion and the Crocodile tossed their heads up out 
of the water to hear him better. 

“Gende Birds and Beasts,” said the Lion, “dear 
fellow members of the Hoo, before we end this agree¬ 
able midsummer breakfast party of ours, I would like 
to say a few words about the work of the Human 
Society in the last year. I am glad to say that we have 
been able to breed successfully from the MacAdamess; 
she presented her mate with a fine new boy cub last 
February. There are besides some notable addidons— 
a fine new specimen of a cook, who though not actually 
bred in France, has been trained by the best French 
methods for making the richest possible swill for the 
Hens at the Human Gardens farm. You know the time- 
honoured recipe:—Take three pints of cream, beat them 
up well and throw them away. 

“Then in the Horse House, or Stables, you will see 
that we have acquired a new groom to work for the 
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horses. Mr. Merrylegs reports well of his skill and says 
his coat has never been brushed better, nor his mane 
so finely combed. 

“Mrs. Tulip, our most efficient Secretary, reports with 
favour of the fine specimen of a Dairy-maid we have 
acquired to look after her Calf and see to her various 
needs. She says she has never been milked so well before, 
nor her Calf so well brought up. You will now be 
able to see these fine new Humans for yourselves, but 
I would like you to bear in mind that those I have 
just mentioned are not only interesting specimens but 
of the greatest use to our staff. We feel it is the function 
of Human Beings to attend to us Animals, and that in 
selecting our specimens this aim should always be kept 
in mind. 

“In conclusion. Gentle Birds and Beasts, this is the 
first time we have actually sat down to breakfast with 
a Human as our guest (laughter and cheers) I refer 
of course to the presence in our midst of my son Finn s 
namesake, Finn Boy. Perhaps Mr. Oliphant will be 

so kind as to bring him along. . . .” 

At this juncture the Elephant wound his trunk gendy 
but firmly round Finn Boy’s middle and lifted him over 
the heads of the other animals to the lair of the Lion. 
Finn Lion ran after him and settled down beside him. 
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“You see here,” went on Mr. Lion, “a fine specimen 
of an unspoilt Human: one of the best Child-cubs ever 
reared in the Hoo. Of course he may turn vicious 
when he gets older and starts to plot and calculate, 
but now he only looks and wonders and enjoys.” 

As Mr. Lion talked, Finn Boy could hear his great 
big jaws clashing together. He felt glad he was sitting 
next to him at an imaginary and civilised breakfast 
party and not in a desert when he was real and 
hungry. 

“Now I will not detain you any longer,” said Mr. 
Lion, “I know you must all be anxious to go round 
the beds and have a look at the Humans. Be sure and 
avoid putting your paws through the bars as there’s 
always the danger of being snapped at. No Human 
Being is really to be trusted, saving your presence, 
Master Boy.” 

The Animals all applauded his speech, and they began 
to wander away to visit the various houses. 

Bruin the Bear, Finn Lion and the Gibbon all kept 
with Finn Boy, and led him away from the glen where 
they had been having breakfast, up to an iron gate 
leading into a garden. 

The Raven and the Peacock were waiting for them 
there. 
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“It will soon be morning,” croaked the Raven, “and 
we must be going back to our own place.” 

“I hope you’ll look in on us there before long,” said 
the Peacock strutting round Finn Boy. 

“Before we go,” said the Raven, “I dare say you’d 
like to meet the People who can’t be seen.” 

“I would indeed,” said Finn Boy politely, wondering 
who on earth they were and how he was to meet them. 

“Well,” said the Raven, “y ou see th ese dewdrops 
glistening in the moonlight on the gate? They are 
suspended on cobwebs spun by the Spiders. If you can 
make yourself a necklace of cobwebs with the dew still 
on them, you will find your eyes opened so that you 
can see the People who can’t be seen, just as after 
drinking the cowslip wine your ears were opened to 
understand our talk which you can’t usually hear. 
“Very well,” said Finn. “Thank you very much; I’d 

like to try.” 

He put out his hand to take hold of a cobweb, which 
of course melted away at his touch, so that all the dew- 

drops were spilled and ran down his fingers. 

“You clumsy Boy, that will never do,” croaked the 

Raven. 

In the meantime Finn Lion was gambolling against 
the gate, trying to rub some cobwebs on to his neck, 
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and Bruin the Bear was thrusting a clumsy paw in 
among the twirls and scrolls of the iron work. 

“Stop it, all of you,” said the Raven. “There’ll soon 
be no dewdrops left if you go on in that silly way, and 
I want the Boy to see the People who can’t be seen. 

“Now Boy,” he went on, “go up close to the gate 
and we’ll get the Peacock to help.” 

The Peacock fluttered his wings and leapt up on to 
the wall beside the gate just above Finn’s head. The 
shadow of his long tail behind him stretched out far 
along the moonlit grass of the garden. 

“Set to work, please Peacock,” said the Raven. 

“Work,” said the Peacock, “is contrary to my nature. 
It’s a thing I never do; but this will be a pleasure.” 

“Work is the greatest pleasure in life,” said the 
Raven, “but don’t let’s argue about that. Your work 
is only to look beautiful anyway. This act of kindness 
to a little Boy is not work at all, I agree. If you would 
just draw out a thread with your beak and wind it 
round the Boy’s neck with the dew still on it, his eyes 
will be opened.” 

“It’s the kind of thing I understand anyway,” said 
the Peacock drawing out some threads from a cobweb 
with his beak. 

Finn Boy stretched out his thin white neck, and the 
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Peacock wound the threads round it to make a thin 
necklace of tiny beads of dew. 

Then suddenly all along the wall Finn Boy saw a 
whole lot of people sitting watching him, dressed in 
green and with bright, fearless eyes. Most of them 
wore hats with cock’s feathers in them: and all of them 
were lovely to look at. 

Then a Lady rode up on a White Horse that stepped 
neatly through the flowers beyond the gate. 

“We are the People who can’t be seen,” she said. 
“Welcome for a few moments among us, young Boy. 
It is time we explained some things to you which you 
don’t understand.” 

“Time indeed,” said a little old Man snappishly who 
was sitting on top of the garden wall stroking his long 
white beard. 

“You see,” said the Lady, “the Animals you have 
been with to-night think that they keep the Human 
Beings locked up in beds to work for them or to amuse 
them; but you think that the Human Beings keep the 
Animals in stables and cages to work for them and to 
amuse them. The truth is you are all in the dark: but 
you depend on one another. It is up to you to look 
after one another so as to please the People who can’t 
be seen: and above all to make lovely gardens and 
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quiet places where the People who can’t be seen may 
walk undisturbed.” 

“The morning is coming up,” grumbled the old Man 
with the beard. “We must get the Boy back to his bed.” 

“The blessing of my People go with you,” said the 
Lady, and she vanished away. 

The moonlight began to fade and the sky began to 
grow light with the morning. Finn turned to look at 
a red glow to the East and when he turned back again 
the People had all gone from the top of the wall and 
so had the Animals from beside him. He saw the Gibbon 
Monkey running like a grey shadow along the top of 
the wall. 

“Good-night, Gibbon,” called Finn, “or should I say 
good-morning?” 

The Gibbon paused for a moment to pick a wistaria 
flower and sat nibbling at its petals. 

“Stay with us, Gibbon,” called Finn, and ran round 
the corner of the wall. But the Gibbon was away again 
before he could reach him. 

The daylight was spreading now, and away to the 

South the hills of County Wicklow stood up into 
the sky. 

Finn ran home over the dewy grass. 

“What an adventure!” he thought as he looked for 
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the key of the side door in its hiding place under a stone. 

“I must get quickly back into my cage,” he told 
himself as he ran upstairs. “Is it my cage? Or is it 
my bed?” 

“I wish the Animals hadn’t all left me,” he thought 
as he slipped his wet, dewy feet in between the sheets. 
“I must go and see them to-morrow at the Zoo.” 
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The Thing 


As soon as we arrived at Derrynane, we all ran along 
the strand as far as the mouth of the river. 

There, bobbing up and down at the edge of the 
waves, we saw the Thing. 

It was round and smooth and made of wood, and 
there was a hole through the middle of it. 

My mother called it a wheel; my father called it a 
float; my elder sister called it a little cart; my younger 
sister called it a keyhole because the hole in it was 
that shape. 

Being a boy, I shall be practical and simply call it 
a Thing. 
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We dragged it ashore and left it high and dry, to 
fetch another day, since we found it was too heavy to 
drag along the beach without a rope. 

A few days later, I came back with my two sisters. 
We had equipped ourselves with a piece of rope and 
my father's favourite walking-stick which was made 
of an ash plant that ended in a crook. 

We put the stick through the Thing and tied the 
rope to each end of the stick. We harnessed ourselves 
with the rope and found that, if we set the Thing up 
on its rim, it would run after us like a wheel. 

The tide was out, and the Thing bowled along behind 
us at a great pace down the slope of the sand from the 
high part of the beach where we had left it. 

We had turned homewards when suddenly my 
younger sister saw something bright bobbing up and 

down at the edge of the tide. 

My younger sister let go of the rope and ran forward 
whistling into the waves. She picked up a round ball 
of green glass and held it over her head for us to see. 
“It’s one of the floats the fishermen use for holding 

up their nets,” said my elder sister. „ 

“There’s another one beyond, and again another,’ 
said my younger sister, running on into the waves to 

pick up two more. 
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We followed her, and the Thing came bounding 
after us at the end of the rope down the firm damp 
slope of the sand into the water. 

“It is a little cart; I always said it was,” said my elder 
sister suddenly. 

I looked round and saw that, as soon as the Thing 
had reached the foaming surf where the waves were 
breaking, it had turned into a little pearly chariot and 
was hitched to the white horses of the sea. 

“Let’s get in,” said my elder sister. 

I handed her up, and my younger sister came running 
back with the three bright balls of green glass in her arms. 

I helped her in with them, and climbed after her. 

The little chariot carried us forward through the 
waves and brought us to a small rocky island. 

Here we found ourselves sitting in shallow water 
with the waves running in all round us. 

We clutched hold of some of the golden seaweed 
and pulled ourselves up on to the dry rocks. 

There was no sign of the little pearly chariot now; 
but the Thing was bobbing up and down in the waves 
with my father’s walking-stick tangled up in it by the 
piece of rope. 



ashore. 
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My younger sister put down the three glass balls on 
a ledge of rock and snatched up the walking-stick. 

She went rushing off along the shore, whisding all 
out of tune as is her habit, and swinging the sdck 
as though she were a big drum major. 

In the meantime my elder sister was looking into a 
crack between two pieces of rock. 

‘‘What a pity we can’t squeeze through here,” she 
said. “I bet there’s a smuggler’s cave inside.” 

My younger sister came running back, and found us 
looking into the chink. 

“Why not use the keyhole?” she said. 

“What keyhole?” said my elder sister. 

“She means the Thing,” I explained. 

Sure enough at the top of the crack there was a hole 
between the rocks of a size to contain the Thing. 

We hoisted the Thing between us into the hole; then 

we looked about for a key. 

We found a narrow piece of board that the sea had 

washed up. It fitted the keyhole just like a key. We 
turned it, the keyhole turned, the Thing turned, we 
turned, everything turned, and the rocks fell apart. 

We found ourselves in the entrance of a long dark 
cave stacked with little piles of casks on either side of 
a corridor leading down into the ground. 
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“This must be a smuggler’s cave, and these must be 
casks of brandy put here years and years ago,” I said. 

“Perhaps the smugglers were all killed or arrested 
before they could move the brandy ashore,” said my 
elder sister. 

“I believe there’s one of them about,” said my 
younger sister who was hopping on ahead of us. 

Sure enough there seemed to be a little spot of red 
light glowing at the back of the cave and moving to 
and fro above the stack of casks. 

We groped our way forward among the kegs, and 
as our eyes grew accustomed to the dimness of the cave, 
we saw that it came from the pipe of a long lanky fellow 
who was sitting on top of the pile with his cap pulled 
down over his eyes. 

“Are you real or the ghost of a smuggler from long 
ago?” asked my elder sister. 

The long fellow chewed at his pipe; after a pause he 
announced decidedly that he was a ghost. 

“What would a man want with smuggling nowadays?” 
he added after another pause. 

‘Isn’t it dangerous to smoke with all this brandy 
about?” I asked. “Mightn’t it all go up in flames like 
a Christmas pudding?” 

“Amn’t I only the ghost of a smuggler, and isn’t 
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this only tho ghost of a pipe?” he said, puffing away. 
“Anyway this brandy’s so old it’s as soft as milk ; there 
wouldn’t be the flicker of a flame in it.” 



“What’s the good of brandy that won’t burn?” said 

my younger sister. 

“They do drink it,” he answered. 

“May I have some?” she asked, trying to pull out 

a bung. 
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“It wouldn’t be strong enough for you, my dear,” 
he said. “Come along now and I’ll show you the 
next cave.” 

“Lead on then,” said my younger sister, swinging my 
father’s walking-stick. “What’s in the next cave?” 

“The next cave is the Cave of the Tobacco,” said the 
lanky man, leading the way through a narrow hole 
behind the casks. 

We went bent double along a dark passage; after a 
few yards it opened up and we came out into a little 
pit among the rocks, open to the sky above, and with 
a wide cave running along one side of it. 

“Ladies first,” said the lanky man, standing to one 
side. 

“I’m a boy,” said my younger sister, pushing him 
on. “I don’t allow anyone to call me a lady.” 

“Oh so you don’t allow me to call you a lady; but 
what if I do?” said the lanky man laughing at her. 

“Don’t be cheeky,” said my younger sister, looking 
up crossly at the lanky man. “I never heard such 
impertinence. I won’t stand it from a little fellow 
like you. Do you understand me now?” 

And she punched him on his hip which was just 
about level with her nose. 

“Do you want me to make mincemeat of you, my 
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boyo?” enquired the long lanky man quiedy. 

“As long as you call me a boy, you needn’t bother,” 
said my younger sister. 

“Well, here’s the tobacco,” said the lanky man, 
pointing to a number of bales at the back of the cave. 

“Will you give me a smoke?” said my younger 
sister. 

The man offered her his pipe. 

“I wouldn’t like it after you’ve been sucking it,” 
said my younger sister handing it back. 

“Here’s a piece of tobacco to chew then,” said the 
long man, handing her a quid. 

My younger sister bit it. 

“It bums my tongue,” she said. 

“Like the brandy, it’s not strong enough I suppose,’ 
said the long man. “You’re very hard to please. 

“Are there any more caves?” asked my elder sister. 
“None worth speaking of,” said the long man. 
“What’s through that hole?” asked my younger sister. 
“That’s the Cave of the Silk in there,” said the long 

man. 

My younger sister tried to creep through the hole; 

but it was too small for her. 

“Will you show us the way?” she asked. 

“You must first tell me how you found your way 
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into the Cave of the Brandy/’ said the long man. 

We told him. 

“I don’t believe a word of it,” he said, “it must 
have been an O’Connell sent you.” 

“It was not,” I said. 

“It was an O’Sullivan then,” he said. 

“It was not,” we insisted. 

“You are not by any chance spies from Captain 
Butler?” he asked. 

“We swear we are nothing of the sort,” I said. 

He sat brooding for a few moments in silence. 
“Very well,” he said after a while, with a sinister air, 
“I’ll show you the way.” 

He led us to another hole behind the bales of to¬ 
bacco; it was covered by a trap-door. When he had 
opened this we could see there was light at the bottom. 

He helped us one by one to scramble down the 
hole. We found that it led into another open shaft 
with caves, stacked with bales, along the side of it. 

The long fellow did not follow after us. I went back 
to call up to him; but I found he had put the trap-door 
down over the hole. 

I came back and looked for the opening of the first 

hole, the one through which my little sister had tried 
to creep. 
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“We seem to be shut in,” my elder sister was saying. 
My little sister was running round among the bales, 
whistling to make an echo; she found the hole and 
showed it to us. 

I tried to crawl into it to find the long fellow; but 
I couldn’t get very far. 

“Hullo!” I called. 

“Hallo!” he called back. 

“What is the cave we are in,” I called, “what is in 
the bales?” 

I had a kind of feeling he had shut us in; but I didn’t 
want to admit to him what I had guessed. 

“You are in the Cave of the Silk,” he said. Those 
bales are full of the most gorgeous silks and satins. 
You can undo them and put them on. You can also 

eat them and drink them.” 

I didn’t like the part about eating them and drink¬ 
ing them. 

“Are you coming after us to show us round?” I said. 
“Not likely!” he answered. 

“Oh,” I said, “so we’ll just look round and then 
call out to you when we’re ready to come out. 

“You can look round, and you can call out, and you 
can look round again, but you’re not coming out, 

he said. 
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“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“These caves are secret smugglers’ caves,” he said. 

“I’ve shown them all to you; but the secret must die 
with you.” 

“Do you mean you’re going to kill us?” said my 
elder sister. 

“Oh no,” said the long man. “That would be murder 
and I might swing for it. But you’re not coming out 
again alive to betray our secrets.” 

“But you can’t starve us to death,” said my elder 
sister. 

“Can’t I?” asked the man. 

“Listen to me,” said my elder sister, “you couldn’t 
be so cruel.” 

There was no answer. 

“Won’t you speak to us, Mr. Smuggler?” I said. 

There was no answer again. 

“Speak to us,” I said. 

My voice went echoing round the caves, but no 
answer came. 

We all called and shouted until the caves echoed 

and echoed again; but still no answer came from the 
man. 

But listen, Mr. Man,” said my little sister suddenly, 

I ve left my puss shut up in the bathroom without any 
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milk. You can’t let my puss starve too. You’re nothing 
but a beastly brute.” 

“What do I care for cats?” said the man, answering 
at last. 

“Pusses,” said my younger sister. 

“Cats,” said the man. 

“Pusses,” said my younger sister. “I don’t allow 
anyone to say that horrid other word.” 

“I shall say what I please,” said the man—“Cats! 

Cats! Cats!” 

“Pusses! Pusses! Pusses!” said my younger sister. 

“How dare you be so rude?” 

“If I weren’t already starving you to death, I’d beat 

you to a jelly,” said the voice of the man. 

“Come and try,” said my younger sister, “just come 
and try: you’re only a bit of a ghost, and I could walk 

right through you.” 

“I don’t want to get into an argument with you, 
said the man. “I’m going away now out of earshot so 

that I shan’t hear your cries for help.” 

“Coward,” said my little sister. “Cowardy cowardy 

custard.” 

“I don’t allow anyone to call me that, said t e 


man’s voice. 

“Go on,” I whispered to my little sister. 
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him to come in and attack you, and I will slip round 
behind him and keep the trap-door open.” 

“Til call you what I please,” said my little sister. 
“You can't get at me in here.” 

“Can't I?” said the man. 

“Coward,” said my sister. 

“I am coming in to beat you to a jelly,” said the man. 
We heard him stamping his way along to the trap¬ 
door. 

“You had better hide just there,” said my elder sister, 
pushing me behind one of the bales at the entrance to 
the tunnel through which we had come in. 

My younger sister climbed on top of a heap of bales 
at the back of the cave. 

“Coward! Coward! Coward!” she called. 

We heard the long man opening the trap-door and 
climbing down through it. 

My younger sister went on calling, “Coward!” until 

he came rushing out of the tunnel and made for her 
shouting, “How dare you?” 

As soon as he had passed me, I came out from behind 

my bale and nipped into the tunnel. I groped my way 

up it until I came to the trap-door which I found he had 
left open. 

I managed to climb up through it, and as soon as I 
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had come out into the Cave of the Tobacco I wrenched 
the trap-door off its hinges. I dragged it across the cave 
and hid it among the tobacco so as to prevent the long 
man from shutting us in with it again. 

In the meanwhile I heard the most fiendish yells 
coming up from the Cave of the Silk. I was afraid the 
long man was beating my younger sister, and so I 
hurried down the tunnel again. 

As I came back into the Cave of the Silk, I saw that 
the long man had chased my little sister along the top 
of the bales and that he was trying to climb up after 
her. 

“Just you wait till I catch you,” he roared. My little 
sister only whistled rather more out of tune than usual. 

My elder sister was following behind him, trying to 
pull away some of the bales from underneath him. 

I ran forward to help her. We pulled and heaved 
while the man roared and my little sister whisded above 

us. 

At last, when we had succeeded in pulling away 
one of the bales at the bottom, the whole pile fell 
suddenly asunder and the front part of it came toppling 

over. 

The long man fell backwards with the front part 
which we had undermined, and he was held down 
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cursing under a great heap of bales that had fallen on 
top of him. 

My little sister remained on the top of the back part 
of the heap which was still standing. 

“I sent him flying,” she said. 

“You didn’t,” said my elder sister. “We undermined 
him.” 

“I pushed him,” said my little sister. 

“Never mind about that now,” I said, “but come on 
down as quickly as you can before he gets loose again.” 

“We must take some silk with us,” said my elder 
sister opening a bale she had been undoing. 

Inside the bale we found rolls of dark green silks and 
dark red satins and some black beaver hats with bright 
red linings. We put on the hats, and ran up the tunnel 
trailing lengths of the silks and the satins behind us as 
they came unrolled. 

As soon as we had climbed out into the Cave of the 
Tobacco I ran to look for the trap-door so as to try 
and fit it on again. I wished I hadn’t hidden it so well. 
By the time we had dragged it over the hole, the long 
man was roaring and cursing his way up the tunnel 
after us. He managed to catch hold of the end of one 
of the pieces of silk so that we had to let go of it. 

“Quick,” said my elder sister. “We had better roll a 
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bale of tobacco over the top so as to hold him down.” 

Fortunately the long man was so big that he could 
only just scrape through the tunnel, and, by the time 
he had reached the top, the bale of tobacco was over 
the door. 

“Run,” I said, and we all dashed off towards the 
Cave of the Brandy. 

“I hope he won’t starve to death down there as he 
would have made us starve,” said my elder sister. 
“Perhaps we ought to leave him till he is too weak to 
be dangerous and then go to his rescue.” 

But I looked round and saw both bale and trap-door 
being heaved into the air on the long man’s shoulders. 

We ran on through the Cave of the Brandy as fast 
as our legs would carry us. 

“Where’s the Thing?” I asked. 

“Do you mean the little cart?” said my elder sister. 

“No, he means the keyhole,” said my younger sister. 

I said it would be most useful as a little sea-cart 
again to take us away from the long man. 

“Here it is,” said my little sister, and sure enough 
there was the Thing lying in the opening of the cave. 

We bumped it down over the rocks into the sea 
where it became a little cart again. We jumped in with 
all our equipment, that is to say, my father s walking- 
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stick, the piece of rope, the three glass balls, the lengths 
of silk and satin and of course the beaver hats which 
we wore on our heads. 

The long man came running out on to the rocks and 
shook his fist at us. He began to throw stones at 
us; but the sea horses dragged us away out of his 
reach. 

As we sped on through the waves, we saw him go 
back into the cave to drag out a little shining brass 
cannon on wheels. 

Quicker, quicker!” said my sisters to the sea horses. 

We watched him go back again to fetch a keg of gun¬ 
powder, and then we saw him rolling cannon balls down 
over the rocks to the little cannon. 

Ahead of us lay the rocky islands that lie round 
Derrynane harbour. The one in front of us looked 
rather like the head of a huge man lying back in the 
water with his nose in the air. 

The next island was bigger and looked rather like a 
vast, gigantic body, being joined to the head by what 
seemed a neck of yellow sand. 

Away on beyond, two things stuck up out of the 

water like an enormous pair of feet, just at the entrance 
to the harbour. 

Quicker, quicker!” said my sisters, as the great 
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white horses bent their necks and dragged us onwards 
through the waves. 

Before the long man had loaded his cannon, we were 
approaching the enormous pair of feet. 



Whizz! something went past us and splashed into the 
sea; then there was a booming sound. We realised it 

must have been a cannon ball. 

“Missed,” shouted my little sister defiantly. 

We could see the long man shaking his fist at us; 

then he loaded the cannon again. 

This time the ball fell short and splashed into the 

sea without reaching us. 
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When the thunder of the shot had died away, the 
long man loaded again and fired the cannon for the 
third time. The ball whistled clean over our heads and 
landed smack on one of the great gigantic feet that 
stuck out of the sea ahead of us. 

The effect was instantaneous. Land and sea rose over 
us in a terrifying upheaval. The two feet were kicked 
high into the air on towering legs of rock. Then they 
fell back into the sea and the island like a body sat up 
with the island like a head on top of it. They were 
parts of a great black Giant who had been disturbed 
by the cannon ball hitting his toes. 

We could see him towering over us half a mile high 
into the clouds, while the water swished round him in 
a tidal wave such as children make if they sit up suddenly 
in their baths. Our little cart was dashed about like a 
celluloid duck. 

Who’s been tickling my toes?” said a voice like 
thunder up above us in the sky. 

We could see black cattle running up and down his 
green ribs like fleas on a man. 

“It was the long man,” shouted my little sister: but 
the Giant didn’t seem to hear her. 

Then she gave one of those ear-splitting whistles of 
hers. 
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“How the gnats buzz!” said the Giant, and felt all 
round himself with a huge rocky hand so vast it 
darkened the sky over our heads. 

In his gropings he scooped us, little cart and all, out 
of the sea, then he held us to his ear away up in the 
clouds. 

“It was the long man did it,” said my little sister 
again as we sat up beside the dark winding tunnels of 
his ear on the great rocky platform that was the palm 
of his hand. 

“Sneak!” roared the Giant. “Anyway what man is 
there longer than I am?” 

“And anyway what midgets are you?” he went on, 
squinting closely at us out of an enormous eyeball that 
gleamed over us like a great glistening pond turned up 
on its side. 

“I believe his eye is the pool we went paddling in 
yesterday,” said my elder sister. 

He frowned at us with great black eyebrows like sea¬ 
weed dangling from a ledge of rock. 

“Who is this long man?” he asked. 

“He’s a smuggler,” shouted my younger sister. 

“Well, smugglers are agin the Government, and so 
I’ll let him off this time: but tell him not to do it 
again.” 
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“He wouldn’t listen to us if we did,” said my elder 
sister. 

“Well, I can’t sit up here arguing any longer,” said 
the Giant. “It’s a most uncomfortable position which 
altogether upsets my geology and gives me faults in 
the small of my back.” 

“Haven’t you chosen a most uncomfortable place to 
lie in?” asked my elder sister. 

“Well, in a way I have,” said the Giant, “but you 
see I’m a good-natured fellow and I can’t lie down on 
the shore without squashing somebody.” 

“Then you’re not an ogre,” I said with relief, “you 
don’t eat people or anything like that?” 

“Of course not,” said the Giant. “I live on cheeses 
made from the milk of my big Cow that lies over there 

with the Bull and the Calf.” 

We looked out to the West and saw the Bull, the 
Cow and the Calf lying contentedly like islands in the 
sea. They lowed gendy now and then to their gigantic 
herdsman. 

“Please, Mister Giant,” said my little sister, “would 
you mind putting us down by that house on the coast 
over there where we are staying, as I want to give a 

saucer of milk to my puss.” 

“What’s your cat to me?” said the Giant. 
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“Puss/’ said my little sister. 

“Cat, if I choose to say cat/’ said the Giant. 

“Puss! puss! puss!” said my little sister. 

“Have it your own way then,” said the Giant yawn¬ 
ing sleepily out of a throat like the pit of a volcano. 
His steamy breath nearly scalded us as it hissed over 
our heads. 

“Look here,” went on the Giant. “I am holding you 
in the hollow of my left hand, and I can’t reach all the 
way round to put you down at your own front door. 
My poor old back is as hard as a rock. But you see these 
little flea-cattle grazing on my ribs?” 

“Pussle,” said my younger sister. 

“What do you mean?” said the Giant. 

“You mustn’t say that horrid word even as part of 
another. When you want to say the word for several 
cows you must say Pussle,” explained my little sister. 

“Have it your own way then,” said the Giant sleepily. 
“I’ll take a cow in my right hand from the pussle that 

are grazing on my ribs and I can hand it in to your cat 
at once.” 

“Puss,” said my younger sister. 

I mean your puss,” said the Giant submissively: and 
he picked up a black cow between the knobbly fingers 
of his enormous right hand. Before we could stop 
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him he had poked it through the roof of the house we 
were living in. 

“What on earth will our mother and father think?” 
I said, seeing the hole in the roof and the broken slates 
lying scattered over the lawn. 

“As for you midgets,” said the Giant, “Til put you 
down on the island of the Dexters. Someone is sure 
to come and take you off before long if you wave when 
you see a boat going by. And there are some flea-cattle 
there which you can milk if you get hungry.” 

“Pussle,” protested my younger sister, but in vain, 
as the Giant’s left hand was going down with us as fast 
as a luggage lift at an hotel. 

We came to rest beside a little green island. The 
rocky fingers of the Giant made a bridge in front of 
us. We ran over them on to the island. 

Then the enormous hand rose in the air, and darkened 

the sun over our heads. 

“The Thing!” I cried. 

The Thing had gone up with the hand: we were cut 
off on the island. 

“The keyhole!” cried my little sister. 

“The little cart!” cried my elder sister. “We’ve lost 

our little cart. What a catastrophe!” 

“Pussastrophe,” said my little sister. 
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We saw something fall from the hand into the sea 
with a splash. 

“That must have been the little cart!” we said. “The 
keyhole! The Thing!” 

“And we’ve lost my three glass balls,” said my little 
sister. 

“And our father’s walking-stick,” added my big 
sister. 

“And the piece of rope, and all the silks and satins,” 
I said. “But we’ve still got our hats on our heads.” 

“And our heads under our hats,” said my big sister, 
“which is really surprising after all we’ve been through. 
We might have had them shot off by the long man or 
pulled off by the Giant.” 

“Well, here we are, and hungry too,” said I. 

“Let’s find a cow to milk,” said my little sister. 

And so we walked on into the island, wearing our 
great big hats. 

We came on some black cows chewing the cud; but 

they ran away from us towards the sea on the other 
side of the island. 

We followed them. When we got there we saw there 
were two herds of cows, some the size of ordinary 
Kerry cows and some only the size of sheep. 

An old seal was lying on the shore beside them. 
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I saw him move and was afraid that before we could 
reach him he would be off and away in the water. I 
remembered hearing that seals were musical, and that 
if you sang to them they would stay to listen. 

“Sing, sing,” I whispered, “something soft and 
soothing.” 

“And for goodness’ sake don’t whistle!” said my 
elder sister to my younger sister, “or we’ll never see 
him again.” 

I began to sing: “Those endearing young charms,” 
and my sisters joined in with me. 

The seal stared at us with his solemn round eyes. 

At last he spluttered, and spoke to us. 

“Very nice,” he said, “but that will do; you are not 
quite in tune with one another. In the meantime I hope 
you won’t disturb my family. What do you want?” 

“How do you do,” said my elder sister politely. “To 
tell you the truth, we wondered if you could allow us 
to milk some of your cattle as we’re very hungry.” 

“Pussle,” said my little sister. 

“They are not my cattle, nor my pussle either,” said 
the seal. “The big cows are my wives and the little 
cows are my children. My children are called Dexters. 
You see how small they are. Some of them have flippers 

like me.” 
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“How do you do,” said my elder sister to the big 
cows and the little cows. 

“Would you allow us to milk one?” asked my elder 
sister. 

“I would so,” said the seal. 

We found some large shells on the shore and milked 
the seal’s favourite cow, so that we could each have a 
shellful of milk to drink. 

“I saw that long smuggler man shoot his cannon at 
you,” said the seal, “and I saw him hit the Giant’s toe. 
Do you know that when the Giant sat up he made such 
a swish of water that the long man and his cannon were 
swept into the sea?” 

“Serve them right,” said my little sister. 

“Will you be staying long?” asked the seal. 

“Well, it depends,” we said. 

The ground began to tremble, and there were curious 
grunting sounds in the sky. The sea began to swirl and 
swish against the shore. 

“The Giant is going to lie down,” said the seal. “I 
don’t want to get caught by a tidal wave against these 
rocks, so I shall swim out into deep water. I advise you 
to go into the middle of the island. Good-bye for the 
present.” 

With that he dived into the sea. 
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“Good-bye now,” we said to the little whirlpool he 
left behind him as he disappeared. 

The Kerries and the Dexters began to low anxiously 
and trotted off towards the little hill in the middle of 
the island. We followed them and not a moment too 
soon. 

We could see the dark shape of the Giant reaching 
up into the clouds. It seemed to be swaying to and fro. 
Then suddenly there was a more violent earthquake 
than before and the whole great body of the Giant 
rolled itself down into the sea. 

There was a gust of wind like a sigh of contentment 
as he settled himself into his bed. He tossed his 
head about in the water until it was the comfortable 
island it used to be; then he heaved his body about 
until that was back in its usual position. His arms 
and hands lay under the water; but his two feet stuck 
out of the sea as before with their toes towards the 
sky. 

As the Giant began to settle down, the sea rose up 
like a wall and flowed over all our island except for the 
little hillock we were on. Then, as he stopped moving 
about, the waters sank back again and lay heaving in 

an enormous swell. 

After a little we ventured to follow the cattle to the 
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shore, from whence we saw the round black head of 
the seal breaking the water now and then as he swam 
towards us. 

“Listen children,” he said, as he lifted himself out on 
to the rocks. “That long man has been picked up by 
the smugglers’ hooker and he’s coming sailing along in 
her to look for you because he’s afraid you’ll give the 
secret of his caves away to Captain Butler.” 

Sure enough, out to sea we saw a hooker approach¬ 
ing our island and the sun shining on a brass cannon 
in her bows. 

“Hide behind the rocks,” said the seal; “and then 
turn your hats inside out. They’ll maybe think you’re 
some of Captain Butler’s men and be afraid to come on 
after you.” 

We did as he suggested. We hid behind the rocks 
and turned our hats inside out so that the red lining 
could be seen. Then we popped our heads over the 
rocks and pretended to be soldiers firing. 

“Bang, Bang, Bang,” said my little sister. 

Sure enough, the hooker changed her course; but we 
saw her crew loading the cannon. 

The seal spoke to his Kerry wives and his Dexter 
daughters and told them to take cover on the other 
side of the hill. 
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At this moment I saw something bobbing up and 
down in the waves by the shore. 

“The Thing!” I cried. 

“The keyhole!” cried my little sister. 

“The little cart!” cried my elder sister. 

“We must leave you, Mr. Seal,” I said. “We don’t 
want to bring the terrors of a bombardment upon your 
wives and children, and our carriage is waiting for 
us.” 

I ran down to the shore: the walking-stick and the 
rope were still tangled up in the Thing. 

“I wish it would turn into a little cart,” said my 
elder sister, and all at once the little pearly chariot was 
there again, and inside it were my father’s walking- 
stick, the piece of rope, the three glass balls and the 
lengths of silk and satin. 

We leapt inside, and waving good-bye to the seal, 
drove away through the waves with all the speed of 
the white horses of the sea. But the hooker sped after 

us with all the speed of the winds. 

The white horses drove us away towards the entrance 
of the harbour past the Giant’s upturned feet; but the 
hooker bore down on us, and we could see the crew, 
led by the long lanky smuggler, training their cannon 

upon us. 
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“How I wish the Thing were a light brigantine,” I 
said, “armed with cannon of its own.” 

No sooner had the words left my mouth than wc 
found ourselves in a light sailing vessel equipped with 
oars manned by two rows of seals, and fitted with three 
cannon to the hooker’s one. 

In the hold lay safely stored away my father’s walking- 
stick, the piece of rope, the three glass balls and the 
lengths of silk and satin. 

We put about: the seals rowed: the wind blew: and 
we bore down apace on the smugglers’ hooker, which 
had put about also and was sailing away from us as 
fast as she could go. 

I trained my cannon, which was ready loaded, across 
the hooker’s bows and touched it off. The warning shot 
splashed into the waves just ahead of her. 

She hove to: as we drew near I reloaded my cannon 
and my two sisters stood by theirs. 

“Ahoy there, do you surrender?” I called. 

For answer the hooker hoisted a flag of white damask. 

We drew alongside. 

“Stand clear of that cannon!” I called. I was afraid 
of treachery. The smugglers were an ugly looking 
crowd. 

They stood back from their cannon. The long man 
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bowed to us as we drew alongside with his hand on his 
heart and his hat in his hand. 

We all three followed his gesture, sweeping the decks 
with our broad-brimmed scarlet hats. 

“Why do you bear us ill-will?’ , I called. 

“I feared you would betray me,” he said. 

“Do you swear never to molest us any more?” I asked. 
“Never, no more,” he said. 

“Never, no more,” cried his crew. 

“Go your way in peace, then,” said I. “From what 
port do you hail?” 

“From the island of Hy Brazil,” he said. And sud¬ 
denly beyond him, far out to sea, we saw a tall silver 
island that was not there before. 

The hooker put about again and set her course 
towards the island. Our crew of seals rested on their 
oars, and we shaded our eyes with our scarlet hats to 
watch her slide away with the long man still bowing 
to us from the stem. 

Suddenly, just as a cloud dissolves in a puff of wind, 

the island vanished and the hooker too. 

“I always said the long man was no more than a bit 

of an old ghost,” said my little sister. 

I was afraid if she went on like that, the Thing might 

vanish from under us. 
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I hastened to set our course towards the shore. We 
sailed in between the Giant’s feet and came to a little 
cove between the rocks. The seals bent their backs with 
a will and our bows were soon grating on the shingle. 

I leapt ashore, holding a painter; but my sisters stayed 
to bring the silks and satins, the three glass balls and 
my father’s walking-stick. 

As soon as they had landed with all this parapher¬ 
nalia, the brigantine vanished from before our eyes. I 
found I was only holding our own old piece of rope 
with the Thing bobbing up and down in the sea at the 
end of it. 

I pulled at the rope to drag the Thing ashore, but as 
I pulled the knot parted and the Thing drifted away. 

“The little cart!” cried my elder sister. 

“The keyhole!” cried my younger sister. 

“The brigantine!” I cried: but the Thing was drifting 
away on the tide. 

“If we were to sing perhaps the seal would come 
back to help us catch it,” said my elder sister. 

I began, “Those endearing young charms,” once 
again. 

A d r i z z l e of rain began to fall, and so we turned our 

hats over on our heads so as to keep the scarlet lining 
inside. 
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The black head of the seal bobbed up, swimming 
towards us. 

“Can you catch the Thing for us?” I called. 

He answered nothing; but came on swimming to¬ 
wards us and so I went on with my singing. 

When he was close in, he said: “To tell you the 
truth, children, the Thing belongs to me; but if you 
will only spend long enough looking for things on the 
seashore you will find them, I’m sure. Let me ex¬ 
plain. . . .” 

“Do, do I Tell us how to look,” cried my younger 
sister and gave a whistle of excitement so shrill that 
the seal ducked under the water. 

“That went right through me,” said the seal bobbing 
up again. “I must go home now and rest my ears by 
listening to the music of the sea.” 

With that he disappeared for good. 

We turned up the rocky path for home, carrying, as 
best we could, my father’s walking-stick, the piece of 
rope, the three glass balls, and the lengths of silk and 
satin. We were beginning to drop everything as we 
reached the garden of the house we were staying in. 

Our mother and father came out to meet us. 

“Where have you been?” said our mother. 

“Where did you get those hats?” said my father. 
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“There’s been the most fearful storm,” said my 
mother, “and part of the roof blew off the house.” 

“And would you believe it,” said my father, “a black 
Kerry cow was blown down the hill and rolled into the 
bathroom beside your cat.” 



“Puss,” said my little sister, “how often am I to 
tell you?” 

“Neither of them was hurt at all,” said my mother. 

“They seem to be the greatest friends. We milked the 

cow and gave the milk to your puss. Only we can’t 

get the cow out of the bathroom without knocking 
down the wall.” 

"Did ever you see such a storm?” said my father, 
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“and the floods and everything. All the garden's 
awash. I can't understand it at all." 

“We can," we said. 

“Come in, then, to the fire," said my mother and 
father, “and tell us all about it.” 

We told them all about it while we ate our tea: but 
I don’t suppose they believed a word of it. 


THE STORY OF 
THE LITTLE HOUSE 

An Everlasting Story 


For Finn 


How This Story Came To Be Told 


Once, at one of the big fairs they hold in Dublin every 
spring, I bought a little toy house, cut out of a hard 
piece of turf by a man in County Donegal. He had made 
it so cleverly, by carving it and painting it, that you could 
see all the doors and windows. Part of the roof looked 
to be thatched, and part looked as though it were made 
of corrugated iron. There was a little yard with some 
flowers and bushes in it, and some hens pecking about 
on the ground. There was a half-door leading into the 
cowshed, another leading into the pigsty, and another 
leading into the donkey’s stable. There was an orange- 
coloured cart standing with its shafts in the air waiting 
to be used. There was a low white wall in front, and a 
little gate leading in through it. All the people were 
inside, and so were the animals, except for the hens. You 
could not see them, but you knew they were there. I 
brought the litde house home, and my son Finn, who 
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was not quite two years old, was delighted with it. I 
told him a bit of a story about the people who lived in 
the house. As the months went by the story grew longer. 
At last it broke off altogether from my little house, and 
it has a house in it all of its own, made by a leprechaun 
as you will hear. The leprechaun tells the story, and you 
will find that it goes on for ever, for, when it seems to 
be coming to an end, it is really only coming back to the 
beginning again. 




* 



The Story of the Little House 


Once upon a time, there was a little house. It be¬ 
longed to a man called Patrick, who lived in here, and 
his wife called Bridget, who lived in here, and their 
three little children who lived in here. 

One morning, very early, before the sun was up, the 
litdest of the three children, whose name was Biddy, 
came running out of the house. She tied a thread to 
an old piece of stick, and hooked a berry to the thread. 
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She went running round the house to try and catch a 
little silver trout. When she came behind the house to 
where the loch was, the white swan, who was swim¬ 
ming there, guarding her four grey cygnets, was very 
angry. She ruffled up her feathers and moved sternly 
to and fro through the water. 

Biddy cast in her line, once, twice, thrice, and at the 
third cast she hooked a little silver trout. She was so 
much excited that she fell in with a splash, and the 
swan grew angrier than ever, thinking she was coming 
to disturb her cygnets. 

The swan came hissing towards Biddy, who clutched 
hold of the little trout and scrambled up the bank 
with it. 

Biddy ran home with the trout in her hand; and the 
swan did not mind her going away in the least. 

She ran into the house, and said to her mother: I tn 

just after catching a little silver trout.” 

But her mother took one look at her and said: “God 

bless the child, she’s soaked to the skin. 

While Biddy was taking off her wet clothes, her 
mother came running out to the turf stack, gathered 
up some pieces of turf, and brought them in. She laid 
them on the embers in the hearth, and the smoke went 
up the chimney and blew away in the wind. . . . 
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Then Patrick came out: 

He milked the cow. 

Splash, splash, 

Took some swill to the pig, 

Grunt, grunt, 

Threw some grain to the hens, 

Cluck, cluck, cluck, 

Collected the eggs, 

Harnessed the donkey to the cart, 

And drove away to market, 

To bring tire eggs to you. 

Clop . . . 

Clop . . . 

Clop . . . 

Clop . 

Clop . . . 


The children ate their stirabout, and then went off 
to school. In the afternoon when they were coming 
back, Mick who was a year older than Biddy, counted 
the sheep. One, two, three, four, five, only. He went 
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to his mother and said: “Mother, mother, yesterday 
there were six sheep, to-day there are only five. Will 
I go and look for the other?’* 

“Away you go,” said his mother. She gave him a 
crust of bread to bring with him for his dinner. 

She said: “Mind you’re back by nightfall, and don’t 
get lost in the bog.” 

And so Mick set off on the road up the hill between 
the turf-stacks that he knew so well. 

Up and up he went, till he came to the very top. 

And there, among the whins, he heard the bleating 
of a sheep. He made his way through the prickles of 
the furze until he found her. He recognised her at 
once as the missing ewe. She was caught up in the 
bushes by her wool. He disentangled her, and when 
she was free he sat down beside her to pull out the 
bits of furze from her fleece. He took out his crust of 
bread and divided it with her. She gobbled it up 
greedily, and panted with thirst. He made his way 
down the back of the hill with her to look for a stream. 

When they had found the stream he watched her 
drink: and he cooled his bare feet in the running water. 
She began to graze on the bank, and while she was 
enjoying the grass he stretched himself out for forty 

winks. 
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When he woke up there was a fog coming up and 
so he set off round the hill towards home, driving the 
ewe in front of him. But it was hard to see, and he 
had to keep turning aside as he felt his toes sinking 
into the soft black sod. The night was coming down 
and soon it was dark. 

Presendy he saw the glimmer of a little light ahead 
of him. He thought it must be the lamp in his father’s 
house. He turned aside from the way he was going, 
and walked towards it over the boggy ground; but the 
further he went, the farther the light seemed to go; 
and the deeper he sank into the bog. 

The deeper he sank, the more the sheep hung back. 
He clutched hold of her wool to pull her along with 
him, but he found himself up to his knees in the bog, 
and slipping deeper and deeper in till he was nearly 
covered up to his chin. The sheep gave a great maa 
and heaved away. He held on tighdy to her wool until 
she had pulled him out of the marshy ground. 

He looked again at the little light hovering away before 
him. It was green, and seemed to wink at him He 
remembered then that he had heard of the will-o’-the- 
wisp which lures travellers out of their way at night 
till they are swallowed up in the swamps. So he led 
the sheep the other way, keeping uphill, till he reached 
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the whins again. From there he got on to the road 
he had come along from home. He recognised the 
turf-stacks on his way down. Soon he was at the gate 
of the little house. He turned the sheep into the yard 
and shut the gate behind her. 

He went in then, and his mother and father said: 
“Thanks be to God, there you are, safe and sound: we 
thought you were lost in the bog.” 

“I was,” said Mick. 

His mother took Biddy’s little trout and fried it. She 
gave half to Biddy for catching it, and half to Mick for 
finding the ewe. He sat down and while he ate the 
trout he told them all about his adventures. Then his 
mother put him to bed. He was so tired that his limbs 
ached. He was soon asleep: and he dreamt sweet dreams 

of catching the will-o’-the-wisp. 

The next day, Paddy, the eldest of the three children, 

was looking over the fence in the morning when he 
saw a nanny-goat browsing along the edge of the road: 
three kids were leaping around her, jumping, one by 
one, on to her back and off again. She had an enormous 

bag, as big as a cow’s, and full of milk. 

“Wouldn’t she be useful to us now,” said Paddy 

to Mick. 

“Shall we catch her?” said Mick. 
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‘‘Instead of going to school/’ said Biddy. 

‘“It wouldn’t take us long, surely,” said Paddy. 

And so the three of them tried to lasso her with a 
long piece of string tied in a noose. But when they 
came up to throw the lasso she would not stand still 
enough for them to get the loop over her horns. She 
slipped between them and ran away, while the kids 
made rings round them as they ran after her. Never 
a one could they catch; and the faster they ran the 
faster she ran, and the faster the kids ran round them. 

Little Biddy’s legs were soon tired, and so she 
stopped and strutted homewards; but Paddy and Mick 
kept running and the goat led them all the way up the 
hill till they lost her among the whins, and the kids 
after her. 

“I shouldn’t wonder,” said Paddy, “if she were a 
fairy goat.” 

“Maybe she turns into a fairy at night,” said Mick. 

“If we were to come up here by moonlight,” said 

Paddy, “we might see her.” 

“We’ll be late for school,” said Mick, and so they 

ran down the hill. 

When they came to the school, the mistress was very 
angry with them. She told them to hold out their hands. 

“It was the good people led us astray,” said Mick. 
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And the mistress let them off for fear of offending the 
fairies. 

That night the sky was clear, and after supper the 
three children told their mother and father they had a 
secret. They set off up the hill, and when they came to 
the whins they sat down and waited for the moon to 
rise. 

As the moon came up they saw pool after pool in 
the bog begin to glint, and far away the shining of the 
silver sea. 

Soon it was clear all about them, and they crept 

forward among the whins to the round ring of moss 

where they believed the good people were accustomed 
to dance. 

There was the nanny-goat standing in the moonlight, 
tall and thin, and her three kids butting under her to 
drink her white milk. 

“Hush,” whispered Paddy; but Biddy made a noise 

in her excitement, and the goat sprang away. For a 

moment the ring was full of leaping shapes, and the 

children knew the goats had changed into something 

else before they were gone like smoke blowing into 
the bushes. 

“Let’s stay hidden,” said Mick, “and maybe they’ll 
come back again.” 
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They waited and waited, lying under the furze, until 
they were asleep. 

They were awoken by the sound of music, and there 
were the good people dancing before them in silver 
coats with buttons of glass, and dresses fastened with 
golden brooches. 

“Will we join in?” asked Mick. 

Before the others could stop him, he went forward 
and began to do a hornpipe. The other two followed 
him, and the fairies bade them welcome. 

“Failthe,” they said, for the fairies always talk in Irish. 

“Here is honey wine,” said one of them, and handed 
each of the children an acom filled to the brim. 

The brief taste of it on their tongues, while it lasted, 
was like the smell of wild thyme on the sunny side of 
a hill. 

“Dance,” said the fairies. And the three children 
began a jig. 

The strength of the wine seemed to have gone into 
their toes. Their feet seemed to run away with them. 

The music went faster and faster. 

“Faster,” said the fairies. 

“No, no,” said the children, “stop us.” 

The fairies only laughed. “Faster,” they said; and 
the fairy fiddler ran his bow so quickly over the strings 
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that a hoop of fire shot over them into the night, while 
sparks blew out from under the fingers of the fairy 
piper. 

“Faster,” said the fairies. 

‘‘No, we are giddy,” said the children. 

The laughter of the fairies rang round them. 

“You’re killing us,” said the children. 

“Who ever heard of being killed with dancing?” said 
the king of the fairies. 

The queen of the fairies took Mick by the hand and 
the other fairies joined in the ring. 

“It’s too slow,” said the king of the fairies, “we can’t 
go so slowly. Play faster!” 

“It hurts us to go so fast,” said the children. 

It hurts us to go so slowly,” said the queen of the 
fairies. 

The music went so fast that it faded away: the fairies 

danced so fast that they flew. The children were whirled 

off their feet, and found themselves stretched out flat on 
the moss. 

“Was that true, or was it a dream?” asked Pat. 

“The fairy queen had me by the hand,” said Mick. 
“Her fingers burned me, like icicles.” 

“I was swung up into the air like the silver trout I 
caught yesterday,” said Biddy. 
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“We must go home now,” said Pat. 

“I’m all bruises,” said Mick. 

They got up and began to try to find their way home 
through the furze bushes. Their feet were so sore they 
could hardly walk. 

Mick nearly tripped up, and to save himself he caught 
hold of the trunk of a little thorn bush. 

The thorn bush gave a roar. 

“Let go of my leg,” it said. 

“Aren't you a thorn bush?” said Mick. 

“Indeed I'm not,” said the thorn bush. 

“Who are you then?” asked Pat. 

“Amn’t I a leprechaun?” said the thorn bush. He 
dropped some branches he was holding to hide him¬ 
self behind, and they saw he was a little old man in a 
red cap with a long white beard. 

“Now will you let go of my leg,” said the leprechaun. 

“Indeed I will not, until you show us your crock of 
gold,” said Mick. 

“Ah, what would a poor old man like myself be doing 
with a crock of gold?” said the leprechaun. “Let go of 
my leg, or you’ll pull me on top of you.” 

“Sure we wouldn’t take his gold from him,” said 
Biddy. “Let him go now till we see if he hops or walks.” 

“Indeed it’s the shining of his gold I want to see,” 
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said Mick. “Not to take it from him, but if I once let 
go of his leg he’ll be off, and we’ll not see himself nor 
his gold again.” 

“I promise I’ll show you my gold then by all the 
strength of my knuckles,” said the leprechaun cracking 



his fingers with as loud a noise as though he had fired 
a gun. 

And so Mick let go of his legs and the little man 
went hopping round them. 

Come with me,” he said, and he led the way up the 
hill through a tunnel under the furze bushes. 
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They came to an open place where there was an old 
hollow trunk of a tree, open at one side. 

The leprechaun went in through the opening and 
walked down a little spiral staircase that was hidden 
in the tree. The children followed him down into a 
great cave that was cut in the rock of the hillside. It 
was dimly lit by myriads of glow-worms in the roof. 

Are you all there now?” said the leprechaun. “This 
is my workshop. Here’s a little pair of shoes I’m after 
cobbling. Would you like a pair of shoes now? I 
believe they’d fit one of you.” 

He clapped his hands, and a cloud of fire-flies rose 
off a ledge of rock. The leprechaun pointed to the 
shoes and the fire-flies hovered over them, till the chil¬ 
dren could see the leather gleaming in the light. 

“Will you try them on?” said the leprechaun. “They’d 
just about fit the little girl, I do believe.” 

Biddy put her feet into the shoes and felt them pinch¬ 
ing her toes. 

“They’re a fine pair of shoes indeed,” said Biddy, 
“but I couldn’t walk in them.” 

“Come on now,” said the leprechaun, and pulled her 
along. 

“Oh, Oh, Oh,” said Biddy and began to cry. “My 
poor feet, oh my poor toes.” 
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“Dear me, now,” said the leprechaun, “let me take 
them off you.” 

And he took the shoes off her. 

“Will you show us the crock?” said Mick. 

“I will, indeed,” said the leprechaun politely. “Hide 
your eyes now.” And the children hid their eyes while 
he fetched the crock from its hiding place. Biddy 
peeped between her fingers, and saw that he kept it 
under the end of one of the tree roots that came down 
into the ground. 

“Here it is,” he said. 

It was a great big earthenware pitcher. 

Will I show you the gold?” asked the leprechaun. 

He took off his red cap and poured a s hinin g stream 
of gold into it. 

‘‘Wouldn’t it be more use to us than to you?” asked 
Paddy. ‘You’ll never spend it, and if we were to have 
it we could buy all sorts of liquorice-all-sorts, and 
hundreds of thousands of hundreds-and-thousands. 

Oh, no indeed; oh, no indeed,” said the leprechaun, 

standing on one leg and leaning his head on one side. 

“You mustn’t rob a poor old man. You promised you 
wouldn’t.” 

But you know you’d be much better without it,” 
said Paddy. 
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“We could buy you anything you wanted with it,” 
said Mick. “Being a leprechaun you’ll never spend it 
yourself. And what’s the good of gold that isn’t spent?” 

“Oh no, oh no,” said the leprechaun tipping the gold 
back out of his cap into the crock. “Please don’t take 
it from me; you see I might have to pay a ransom for 
myself with it.” 

“Why not pay the ransom to us then?” said Paddy. 
“Didn’t Mick catch you by the leg, and aren’t we 
entitled to it?” 

“Oh no, oh no,” said the leprechaun. “Please don’t 
take my gold from me; I love it so much; you see,” he 
whispered, taking a handful out of the crock and letting 
it fall back in a tinkling shower, “you see, it glitters.” 

“Indeed we will not take it,” said Biddy. “We aren’t 
robbers and it’s not ours to take; they were only teas¬ 
ing you.” 

“Hide your eyes then,” said the leprechaun, and he 
put the crock back into its secret place. 

“Will I give you something else instead?” said the 

leprechaun. 

“If you like,” said the children. 

“Here’s a little house,” said the leprechaun. “I cut 
it out of a piece of turf once upon a time.” And he 
showed them the little house. 
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“Oh thank you,” said the children. Biddy came up 
to him and gave him a kiss. 

“Will I tell you the story of the little house?” said 
the leprechaun, sitting down on a rock while the chil¬ 
dren gathered round him. 

“Tell it,” said the children. 

“I can’t make up my mind,” said the leprechaun, “for 
it’s a long story, and, if once I were to begin, I should 
never be able to stop, as it goes round and round in a 
ring for ever.” 

“How is that?” asked Paddy. 

“Well you see we’re all in it,” said the leprechaun. 

“How can we be in the story?” said Biddy. 

"I’U show you,” said the leprechaun. “Bring me a 
teaspoon out of my cup in the corner.” 

Biddy brought it. 

The leprechaun sat in the light of the glow-worms 
with his legs crossed under him, holding the little house 
in one hand, and the teaspoon in the other. 

“I can’t make up my mind,” he said. “Once I begin 

it we can never get out of it again. Let’s talk of some¬ 
thing else.” 

No, said Mick. “Will you make up your mind to 
tell us the story of the little house?” 

Very well, then,” said the leprechaun. “I will tell it.” 
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And he did. 

“Once upon a time” he said, “there was a little 
house. It belonged to a man called Patrick, who lived 
in here, and his wife called Bridget, who lived in here, 
and their three little children who lived in here. 

One morning, very early, before the sun was up, the 
littlest of the three children, whose name was Biddy, 
came running out of the house. She tied a thread to 
an old piece of stick, and hooked a berry to the thread. 
She went running round the house to try and catch a 
little silver trout. When she came behind the house to 
where the loch was, the white swan who was swim¬ 
ming there, guarding her four grey cygnets, was very 
angry. She ruffled up her feathers and moved sternly 
to and fro through the water. 

Biddy cast in her line, once, twice, thrice, and at the 
third cast she hooked a little silver trout. She was so 
much excited that she fell in with a splash, and the 
swan grew angrier than ever, thinking she was coming 
to disturb her cygnets. 

The swan came hissing towards Biddy, who clutched 
hold of the little trout and scrambled up the bank 
with it. 

Biddy ran home with the trout in her hand; and the 
swan did not mind her going away in the least. 
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She ran into the house, and said to her mother: “I’m 
just after catching a little silver trout.” 

But her mother took one look at her and said: “God 
bless the child, she’s soaked to the skin.” 

While Biddy was taking off her wet clothes, her 
mother came running out to the turf-stack, gathered up 
some pieces of turf, and brought them in. She laid them 
on the embers in the hearth, and the smoke went up 
the chimney and blew away in the wind. . . . 

Then Patrick came out: 

He milked the cow, 

Splash, splash. 

Took some swill to the pig, 

Grunt, grunt. 

Threw some grain to the hens, 

Cluck, cluck, cluck, 

Collected the eggs. 

Harnessed the donkey to the cart, 

And drove away to market, 

To bring the eggs to you. 

Clop . . . 



And so on and so on for ever. 




